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ABSTRACT 

This brief booklet, based on interviews with Gay 
Munsell, a Native American child development specialist, with the 
National Resource Center for Youth Services at the University of 
Oklahoma, examines the difficulties experienced by Indian youth in 
confronting the problems and changes of adolescence. In urban areas, 
80% of Indian youth drop out of school, compared with 50% of 
reservation Indian students. Up to 25-^ of Indian youth display 
symptoms of psychological problems, and many Indian youngsters live 
in environments with a high rate of alcoholism and other drug abuse; 
in fact, Indian youth use alcohol at a rate three times that of 
adolescents in the general population. Adolescence is a time of 
change, when a child's mind becomes capable of abstract thinking. As 
their concepts of time mature, young people begin to see themselves 
as individuals and are confronte'l with the need to define their 
relationship with the future. Adolescence implies six primary tasks: 
(1) learning to think abstractly; (2) learning to distinguish between 
the real, and the ideal; (3) deciding how one relates to the past and 
future; (4) developing independence; (5) defining individualism; and 
(6) determining how, as an individual, to fit into and function in 
the world beyond family and community. Aside from these normal 
adolescent tasks, Indian youth must also struggle with their cultural 
roles and identities. Negative coping patterns, such as reliance on 
drugs and alcohol, often develop. The booklet suggests strategies to 
make adolescent transitions smoother, including: (1) strengthening a 
youth's sense of being a valued member of the family; (2) raising 
youth's self-esteem; and (3) helping youth streng-.hen relationships 
with significant adults. The document encourages adults to establish 
relationships with Indian adolescents based on patience and trust. 
(TES) 
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Adolescence'-' 
A Tough Time 
for Indian Youth 



now Can We Help? 



Introduction 



Adolescence is a tough time for any youngster. 

For Indian youtK iVs even tougher. 



dolescence for any youngster is a time of change and a 
time of personal and interpersonal conflict. For Indian 
youth, it is all this plus a time in whrch the world of their 
being Indian collides head on with the world around 
them. 

Data is emerging to show certain patterns for Native 
American adolescents: a high percentage of Indian youth 
turn to drugs and alcohol; the better an Indian youth 
feels about himself and his culture, the better he fares 
during the journey through adolescence; in the long run, 
most youth tend to return to the teachings and values of 
their childhood. 

This booklet looks at The fividence, The Tasks of 
Adolescence, Why Itc Hard for Indian Youth, How to Help 
and Support, and What Works. 
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The Evidence 



or Indian youth, adolescence is a very difficult time. Let's 
look at the supporting data. 

in elcmentaiy' school, many Indian children lag one 
to two years behind scholastically. By high school, the 
gap has increased and many fall two to four years behind. 

In urban areas, 80 percent of Indian youth drop out 
of school with most leaving between the 8th and 9th 
grades. The drop out rate for high school students on 
reservations and in boarding schools is high also (50 
percent) but clearly lower than the 80 percent rate for 
urban Indian adolescents. 

Ten to 25 percent of Indian youngsters display syinp- 
toms of psychological problems. Young people make up 
32 percent of the numbers treated through IHS mental 
health programs, but receive only 10 percent of the serv- 
ices dispensed. 

Many Indian children have undiagnosed and 
untreated neurosensory disorders and developmental 
disabilities such as fetal alcohol syndrome and fetal alco- 
hol effect. Fifty percent of Indian children have otitis 
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media, an inner ear infection that often contributes to 
auditory and verbal difficulties. 

Many Indian youngsters live in environments wliere 
the rate of alcoholism is high and where alcohol and 
drugs are widely used as a means of coping with depres- 
sion, anxiety, hostility, and feelings of powerlessness. 

The life expectancy for Indians is 44 years, for native 
Americans, death by motor vehicle accidents— in most 
cases involving alcohol— is 5.5 times greater than for the 
general population. The chances for death by homicide 
are 2.8 times greater than for the general population. 
Therefore, by the time an Indian child reaches adoles- 
cence, chances are high that he/she will have experi- 
enced a traumatic loss within his immediate circle. 

Indian youth use alcohol at a rate three times that of 
adolescents in the general population. They use mari- 
juana and amphetamines at a rate twice that of white 
adolescents. 

Indian youth have a suicide rate three times the 
national level. 




The Tasks 
of Adolescence 



dolesccncc for any youngstei is a time of change and a 
time of personal and interpersonal conflict. 

All luinian beings grow basically the same. We all go 
throuyh specific predictable stages in the way our bodies 
develop. We also go throuvjn certain predictable phases 
in *hc development of our psychological and emotional 
sekes. 

All of us are born without teeth. We get and lose our 
baby teeth. We get our adult teeth. 

We all pass through certain sexual development 
stages. 

Likewise, all people experience certain predictable 
psychological and emotional growth stages. 
Adolescence is one of them. 



WHAT HAPPENS IIN ADOLESCENCE? 



As any individual approaches young adulthood, certain 
things happen in his emotional and mental development. 
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Changes take place. The mind grows and new possibil- 
ities and challenges present thetnselves. These possi- 
bilities and challenges are powerful and disruptive. They 
create unbalance. They stir up the child's entire world 
and distort all the perceptions on wliich he is accus- 
tomed to rely. 

WHAT CHANGES TAKE PLACE? 

The child's mind becomes capable of thinking abstractly. 

The young child's mind is capable only of concrete 
thir.king. Me comprehends that which he is doing at the 
time. Me cannot generalize. 

In adolescence, the child's mind becomes capable of 
perceiving possibilities without actually experiencing 
them. Me begins to be able to weigh options and to gen- 
eralize from one situation to another. 

Me begins to realize that reality does not always coincide 
with what is ideal. 

Up until adolescence, the child believes that things 
exist as they should. The child is an idealist, who believes 
that what happens occurs because it must. 

As he matures, the child's concept of personal choice 
begins to develop and, with it, comes the discomfort of 
judgment. He must grapple with the fact that things as 
they are, may not be as they should: that what is and 
what can be are often veiy different. 

The adolescent has the very difticult task of adjusting 
and, perhaps, abandoning his idealism. 

As his concepts of time mature, the adolescent is con- 
fronted with the need to define his relationship with the 
future. 

Up until adolescence, the child primarily experiences 
the present. As an infant, the child does not know there is 
a past and future. As he grows, he slowly becomes aware 
of their exisfence and begins to develop concepts ot what 
this means to him. 

How much am I controlled by the past? How much 
can I influence the future? What will I do with my 
life? 
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The adolescent begins to see that he is separate and 
apart from those around him. Me begins to see that what 
he feels may be independent of what others feel. 

Up until adolescence, the child's view of himself has 
been merged and blurred with his view of his parents, his 
extended family, his community. Where he starts and oth- 
ers begin has been fuzzy. He feeis something and 
assumes the feeling is shared. He wants something and 
feels everyone wan*5 it 

The adolescent begins to see himself as an individual. He 
must define who he is in relation to those around him. 
To do this, he must look at the values of those closest to 
him. He must determine where he fits in his family, his 
community, and in the outside world. 

Before the adolescent can embrace family and cul- 
tural behaviors and values as his own, he must test and 
compare them to other behaviors and values. He 
becomes critical and argumentative. He challenges every- 
one and everything. 

But, the adolescent clings hard to the self-centered 
nature of his childself. As a child, he has existed in an 
egocentric world. 

Three aspects of this egotism hang on through 
adolescence. The adolescent's egotism has several sword 
edges. It gives him a shield of invulnerability which, he 
believes, will protect him through risk-taking. He often 
feels invincible, as if only "other people" experience nega- 
tive consequences. 

His erotism makes him feel as if he is the center of 
wlidt is going on around him. All* eyes, he feels, are on 
hini. He feels he is "on stage". Everything he does, he 
feels, is observed and focused on. 

At the same time, the adolescent's egotism causes 
him to feel isolated and to see himself and his problems 
as unique. Tio one else, he feels, is experiencing, nor has 
ever experienced, such confusion and oain. 

WHAT MUST AN ADOLESCENT ACCOMPLISH? 

To deal with the changes and challenges of adolescence. 
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a youth must accomplish certain tasks. Me must: 

• Learn to think abstractly. 

• Learn to distinguish between real and ideal. 

• Decide how he will relate to the past and future. 

• Develop independence. 

• Define his individualism. 

• Determine how, as an individual, to fit into and function 
in the world around him. 

Adolescence is also a time when the young person 
ventures, probably for the first time on his own, from the 
nurturing, sustaining system of his family and/or commu- 
nity into the outside system of the surrounding world. For 
the first time, he is more or less alone to sort through 
and cope with the realities of the new system, which very 
likely has different rules, and demands different skills, 
than his family and community do. 

Clearly, adolescence is a challenging and disruptive 
time for any youngster. 
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Why It's Hard 
for Indian Youth 



etwcen the age of 1 1 and 17, an Indian youth— like any 
other youth— must work through the rites and passages 
associated with the six tasks of adolescence. 

The Indian youth— again like any other youth— is a 
product of his culture. As a youngster yoes through ado- 
lescence, his particular culture and its values make the 
journey with him. 

For Indians, culture complicates the already difficult 
challenges of adolescence. 

First, the recent oppressive histoiy of tribes and their 
present economic and social situation creates terrific 
stress for all Indians, adolescents included. The Indian 
adolescent finds all the challenges of adolescence over- 
laid and complicated by the disruption and dysfunction 
being experienced by his culture as a whole. 
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Secondly, some of the basic values of tribal society 
run counter to the tasks of adolescence. 

The Indian youth must not only accomplish the difll- 
cult and complicated tasks of adolescence, he is at the 
same time confronted, face on, with a microcosm of all 
the problems with which his culture and society struggle. 

HERE'S WHAT HAPPENS! 

The Move from Concrete to Abstract Thinking 

Here's one area where an Indian adolescent has some 
advantage! 

Indian culture utilizes and encourages abstract think- 
ing. Thinking in symbols, in wtioles, in an all-encompassing, 
circle-of-life manner is one of the characteristics of a 
tribal personality. Indians do not try, like the general 
society, to pin things down, to stay in one line, to move 
necessarily in an ordered pattern from A io B to C. 

Therefore, in adolesce ice when the mind begins to 
develop beyond the constr'Mnts of concrete thought 
patterns, the nivjian child has the support and example of 
his culture to help him understand the possibilities of 
abstract thinUing. In short, this transition is not as dis- 
comfortiny to an Indian adolescent as it m^y be to other 
adolescents. 

Reconciling the Real with the Ideal 

This task is much touglier for the Indiaii adolescent. 

The real world in whic!i many Indian adolescents live 
is pretty grim. Tlie statistics are inescapable. Poverly, 
uncfiiployment, violence, death, and despair are often the 
norm. Alcohol and substance abuse are frequently perva- 
sive. 

In many Indian communities, the odds seem pretty 
much against the ideal. The Indian teachings of what 
should be have not been attained. The outside world has 
its own standards, and Indian life often does not meet 
them. 

Now much choice does anyone have within his 
own life? Mow much control does the individual 
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Indian have? Do Indians "c/ioose" their situa- 
lions? Could my parenls and family change their 
lives? Can I? 

Explanations fon and adjustments to, reality are a 
difTicult challenge for any adolescent. The task is over- 
whelming for many Indian adolescents. 

Dealing with the Future 

This, too, is difficult for the Indian youngster. 
In adolescence, the future looms. Human develop- 
ment puts the concept of future right in our face. 

What will I do with my life? Will I finish high 
school? Go (o college? Will I marry? Can I get a 
job? Should I leave the reservation? 

In general, the dominant US society puts its 
attention on what is yet to come. It prepares and 
plans for rewards in the future. Education, job train- 
ing, employment, retirement are seen, not only for 
what they offer for the present, but what they promise 
for the days ahead. 

Tribal society, on the other hand, functions more 
in the present. The demands and realities of tribal life 
in a natural environment required concentration on 
the immediate. Tribal people, historically, could not 
afford much concern for the future. This helped 
develop an ability among tribal peoples to experience 
and value the present. 

In addition, many questions of the future were 
answered in the p^st by tribal custom. Choices were 
clear, dictated by the immediate demands of daii> living. 
But now many of the old ways are gone. 

For the Indian adolescent, therefore, the task of 
dealing with the concept of future is complicated. His 
tribal culture sees the future differently than does the 
world around him, and much of the basis for his cul- 
ture's views has been eroded. In addition, the domi- 
nant society tends to formulate its goals and objec- 
tives for the future in terms of the individual. This 
causes additional conflict for the Indian youngster. 
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Developing independence 

Traditionally, an Indian child became more important to 
the economic and social functioning of his family and 
culture as he matured. In his teens, his obligations and 
responsibilities to his family greatly increased. 

The youth was rewarded v\ith the recognition that he 
was an important and valuable part of his family and 
tribal unit. Me belonged rind he was needed. 

This integration into the family unit, while in many 
ways ver>' positive, conflicts with the adolescent task of 
developing independence. This Indian cultural character- 
istic is also out of s>Tic v\ith the tendency of the dominant 
society to encourage young people to leave the family 
unit and "stand on their own." 

The adolescent task of developing independence, 
therefore, is compounded for the Indian youngster who 
must also reconcile his cultural values with the task and 
with the dominant society's values. Many Indian adoles- 
cents, as a result feel selfish and disloyal to their families 
as they struggle with issues of independence. 



Defining individualism 

Although Indian culture places a high value on self- 
direction and responsibility, it strongly promotes the 
good of the group over that of the individual. 

Indian children are respected as individuals in that 
they are given the option of self-direction very early. Child 
rearing techniques are based on modeling and support. 
Children are not told how to behave. They are taught by 
example. 

But there are clear and demanding expectations. In- 
dians are expected to exhibit behaviors which help as- 
sure the smooth functioning of the group. While each 
person's right to self-determination is respected, he is 
not supposed to standout. In many ways, an Indian 
merges iiis identity with that of his family and tribe. 

All adolescents must answer the questions: 

Who am I and where do I belong? Mow do I fit in? 
The dif/iculty ot this task is intensified for the Indian 
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because of the strong value triba' culture places on fam- 
ily and community. 

Dealing with the Outside World 

All adolescents find themselves moving into the out- 
side vvorldx leaving the comfort and familiarity of their 
family and community systems more frequently. 

Here again, the Indian adolescent's task is com- 
pounded. First, the system of his family and comn»u- 
nity is apt to be vastly different from the system of the 
outside world with which his junior high and high 
school years are bringing him into closer contact. 

Secondly, as we have seea tribal society answers 
many of the questions of adolescence differently than 
does the dominant society. And again, to complicate 
the problem, tribal societies are in flux and many old 
values have been eroded or are being questioned. 

In addition, the Indian adolescent must face the 
fact that the dominant culture often feels as if it is 
superior and does not value Indian culture. Indian 
adolescents, not surprisingly, do very poorly on self- 
esteem tests. 



THE RESULTS? 

Indian adolescents must not only deal with the normal 
tasks of adolescence, they must also struggle with 
and define their Indianness. Because of the transi- 
tions presently going on within Indian culture, posi- 
tive, clearly defined role models are often not readily 
available. Many Indian adolescents, therefore, wind up 
putting together a patchwork self. 

They take a Wile from the non-Indian culture, a 
little from the Indian culture, a liille from their 
schools. Because these sources are »n conflict, the 
values of a patchwork self do not jell. Oftentimes, neg- 
ative coping patterns— especially reliance on alcohol 
and drugs— develop. 

This can be extremely dangerous for an adoles- 
cent, especially because of the normal self-centered 
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characteristics of children that age. The adolescent's 
feeling of invoilnerability — with his tendency tov/ard 
risk-taKing— increases the dangers of alcohol and 
substance abuse. 
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now Can We Help? 



dolesceiice is a period of life which no youth can 
avoid. It is something everyone must experience. 

As adults, we can help young people through the 
difficult periods of adolescence if we understand the 
process in general. We can respond better to any indi- 
vidunl young person if we understand the conttxt 
within which he is behaving. 

We can make the passage smoother, and less 
tumultuous for ourselves as bystanders, if we can 
depersonalize some of what is happening and think 
in terms of the adolescent's tasks. 

We can also ease the passage by providing some 
active support. 

This support must be culturally specific and tail- 
ored if it is to be helpful to Indian youngsters. 
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What Works? 



/ 



ndian chiid development specialists have identified three 
factors which are very helpful in supporting a young per- 
son through adolescence. 

A consensus is developing that an Indian youngster's 
resources for dealing with difficult problems, 
including adolescence, are greatly strengthened: 

• If ne is a contributing, significant member of a 
family; 

• If he has positive self-esteem; 

• If he has an ongoing lelationship with a significant 
adult. 



SUPPORTING THE IMPORTANCE OF FAMILY 



Generally, we cannot control a child's family environment. 
Often, we cannot even significantly influence it. But we 



can recognize the importance of family, particularly for 
the Native American. 

Those working with Indian adolescents will be more 
successful if they constantly remember to view the child 
as part of his family, tribe and community. 

Bring the child's family into activities and discussions 
as often as possible. Encouraging family involvement 
whether you obtain it or not will help ease the child's 
struggle as he moves through the adolescent tasks which 
conflict with his tribal values. 

If planning a youngster's school calendar, for 
example, includes consideration of family and tribal 
responsibilities, an Indian child will feel more comforta- 
ble and will participate more meaningfully. Focusing 
merely on self often generates feelings of disloyalty and 
insecurity for an Indian youth. 

Discussions of career goals, likewise, may be more 
productive with Indian students if recognition can be al- 
lowed for family and community ties. It's very hard to 
hook an Indian youth on planning for a future which 
focuses only on himself. 

it is also important in working with Indian youth to 
recognize that many are coming from dysfunctional 
families. This does not however, obliterate their love and 
respect for family members. Indian youth must be sup- 
ported in their recognition of the positive values within 
their family. There are many positives, and it is these that 
not only sustain the Indian youth but also reinforce his 
cultural values of family loyalty. These positives must be 
acknowledged. They might also be highlighted and used 
as building blocks. 

The role of alcohol and substance abuse within 
families must also be acknowledged. Indian youngsters 
need to be helped to see that alcohol and drugs create 
certain patterns within any family. These patterns must 
be identified and recognized for what they are. Indian 
youngsters, in an alcoholic family, must learn to place re- 
sponsibility where it belongs and must see that there is 
nothing wrong with them. They must also recognize that 
abusive family patterns continue from generation to gen- 
eration and that they have the ability to break these pat- 
terns for themselves. 
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As the family role of alcohol and substance abuse is 
explored with Indian adolescents, again the environment 
must be supportive and non-judgmental. It helps im- 
mensely to have native American adults, who are re- 
spected in the Indian adolescent's community, participate 
in this. 



SUXLDinG S.^^ f-ESTEEM 

More and more data are being presented to indicate that 
(1) poor life choices, including alcohol and drug abuse, 
are tied to low self esteem and (2) that Indian youngsters 
have a lower self-esteem than any other group of young- 
sters. 

Building self-esteem thus becomes a primary strat- 
egy for helping Indian adolescents. Activities which build 
self-esteem will help youth through the difficult periods of 
adolescence and will likewise help them avoid choices 
which lead to alcohol and substance abuse. 

Group activities, because of tribal values on working 
together and caring for one another, provide good mech- 
anisms for building self-esteem in Indian youngsters. 

A group intended to build self-esteem for Indian 
youngsters is best composed of Indians alone, rather 
than Indians mixed with non-Indians* !t is also very help- 
ful to have the group facilitator be an Indian. The reasons 
for this are that the rules and codes which govern inter- 
action between Indian people are vastly different than 
those that 'vvork for non-Indians. 

Indian youngsters feel most comfortable, and there- 
fo'-c feel better about themselves, in an environment that 
is non-competitive, clearly delineated in terms of roles, 
controlled by socializing and humor as opposed to con- 
frontation, respectful of limits, and goal oriented. 

Indian youth are uncomfortable with an approach 
which encourages them to "open up" and talk about how 
they feel, ''hey are particularly uncom ortable with group 
discussio. is that focus on "family stuff." 

An Inoian child must be given an out to avoid reveal- 
inc, more than he is comfortable with about his family. 
Many Indian youngsters will drop from a group rather 
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than sufTer the embarrassment and loss of face they may 
feel from exposing their families. 

Indian youth are also uncomfortable dealing with the 
jockeying and power struggles that go on as non-lndic:n 
youth settle into their respective roles in a group. Indian 
youngsters feel more comfortable wher they have, from 
the start, a clear idea of the role and status of everyone 
in the group. 

Peer helping and participation will be a natural 
response among Indian youngsters, but conflict for lead- 
ership is counter to encouraging high self-e*^£een^ in 
Indian youth. The leadership of an Indian youth grou:p is 
best in the hands of an adult whose rcle is clearly 
acknowledged. 

Indian adolescents will feel good about themselves 
doing things which stress cooperation and which focus 
on a particular purpose. Running clubs, dance groups, 
theater productions, and outdoor-oriented activities have 
been particularly successful in building self-esteem for 
Indian youngsters. 

Whatever the activity, for Indian youth, good feelings 
come from working together. 



DEVELOPING ADULT RELATIOINSHIPS 

Because of the disruption of their tribal culture and the 
resultant dysfunction in many tribal families and 
communities, many Indian youngsters profit from a sig- 
nificant connection with an "outside" adult. Such a con- 
nection may help a youngster learn how to deal with the 
world outside his family; in some cases, such a connec- 
tion can be therapeutically essential for an at-risk vouth 
struggling with alcohol and substance abuse. 

Significant "outside" adult connections are more 
easily developed with Indian youth when certain factors 
are considered. 

rirst, it must be recognized that it is intrinsically hard 
for Indian youth to connect with someone outside their 
family and community because they may feel disloyal. 

Secondly, trust is a primary prerequisite that takes 
time ^ Jevelop. An Indian child needs time to accept an 
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outsiders intentions. The outsider must come to know 
the child. That often means spending time with him 
alone, since an hidian child is reluctant to reveal his 
problems in a group. Me feels he should be strong 
enough to solve his problems on his own. 

PcJtience is necessary. The outsider must recognize 
that the Indi child comes from a culture which is long- 
suffering. Tribal peoples are often reluctant lo accept, or 
seeK intervention because of their belief that there is a 
reason for everything and th U, when it is time, the situa- 
tion will change. 

The best way to encourage trust is to minimize the 
"obvious" differences between the child and the adult. 
The more similarities the adult shares with the child, the 
better. Being an Indian, having experience with particular 
tribal cultures, growing up in a culturally-disrupted com- 
munity, being d child in an alcoholic family: whatever the 
particular situation, the more an adult nn ' share in his 
background with a child, the easier it is to bridge trust. 
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culture in which they are involved, come back— after their 
adolescent turmoil— to the values of their parents. 

If the parents' values are strong enough, if the com- 
munity's values are clear enough, the great likelihood is 
that the child \vilS return to his culture as an adult. 

The questioning and challenging of adolescence 
docs not mean that the parent, family, or culture will lose 
the child to the outside world. 
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